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knowledge of the scholastic literature is yet
too immature to warrant our entering here.
It may be gathered in outline from the little
manual Compendium of Philosophy.1 Allu-
sion will also be found in that work to theories
of space and of time, and to the threefold
rhythm, in time as in life itself, of a nascent,
a static and a cessant phase.

We saw, finally, that in the universal order,
a dhamma-niyama was distinguished, that is
to say, the law of nature concerned with the
evolution of a perfect type or super-man.
Buddhists would probably admit that this
included all Arahants, as differing from a
Buddha only in degree of powers and attain-
ments. But the law is cited (see above,
page 120) only in reference to a Buddha.
It implies a serial, organic tendency in the
universe towards a normal or perfect type.
By the thought and action of this culminating
type of individual the upward tendency in the
many is held to be greatly forwarded, the rise
being considerable during his lifetime, subse-
quently less. By upward tendency is here
meant, it need hardly be said, better con-
formity, in character and conduct, to the
moral law or kamma-order. The acts of
mankind become more prevailingly such as
have pleasant results.

This betterment lasts for some centuries.
Gotama Buddha allowed ten centuries for his
sad-dhamma, good law, gospel, or Norm as

1 Pp. 154, 250, 271.
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